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THE 
WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


eee. Jas 4h, 1898. 
Cawr, impudence and malig- 
nity ; perseveting cant, impu- 
dence ‘and malignity seem, at last, 
to be approaching fast towards 
the accomplishment of depriving 
this Kingdom of Colonies that it 
has held for so many years, and 
with such great advantage. The 
bayonet, the bullet and the gibbet 
have been actually put in requisi- 
tion in Demarara ; and that, ob-| 
‘serve, for the purpose of putting 
‘to death a part of ‘one class ‘of 
‘persons, and, thereby, 


ol sling gga 


class of persons. Several other 
“of the colonies have ‘been, ‘for 


os; Jae 


‘some time, in a! stat, vory litle 
short of that of open rebellion 


IH OW Ne 


ae 


or, rather, of civil war; the slaves 
on one side and the owners on 


the other side. ! 
At last, the curse seems to have 


fallen upon Jamaica itself, which 
appear kc ¥ to become a scene 
of desolaiiun and horror, in con- 
sequence of the impudent inter- 
meddlings of a set of meni, who, to 
speak of them in the mildest 
terms, are senseless fanatics. The 
state of that valuable coleny may 
be judged of by the following Ad- 
vertisement, which was published 
in the London Morning Chronicle 
of ‘the first of this month. The 
‘Resolations contained in this Ad- 
vertisement, were, as the reader 
will. perceive, agreed to at @ 
Meeting held in she Island. They 


ve been published’ in. the Lowe 
oy mit 8 £ ae} Doig 


dow papers by the authority 
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formerly did, as a declaration of 
their determination not to submit 
to certuin regulations and Acts*of 
the English Parliament. Before 
I proceed further, I shall insert 
this declaration, with a request that 
the reader will give it an attentive 
perusal. 


Jamaica, St. David's, Oct. 4, 1823. 

At a numerous and respectable 
Meeting of the Freeholders and 
other Inhabitants of this Parish, 
held this day at the Vestry Room, at 
Yallahs, called by his Honour the 
Custos, agreeably to a Requisition 
made to him for that purpose, 


Ricuarp Dick, Esq. in the Chair; 


1. Resolved, That, at this period 
of unparalleled distress, we view 
with the most serious alarm the 
Jate discussions in the. Commons’ 
House of Parliament, connected 
with the internal policy of the 
West India Islands. 

3. Resolved, That the lives and 
properties of the inhabitants of the 
British Colonies have been greatly 
endangered by the agitation of 
these measures, and that to them 
is justly attributable our present 
state of civil and political perplex- 
ity, the almost total annihilation of 
our commerce, as well as of that 
‘confidence, on the existence of 
which our prosperity depends. | 

3. Resolved, That, under flie 
simaction of British Laws, and.ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the 
blessings of the British Constita- 
tion, we hesitated not to vest our 


capital; under numerousdisadvan-| | 
s of climate, in countries, 
by there has: added to 


the resources. of, the Empire an 
acseenion of wealth, : yeoman, 
surate to thatiwhich she has des 


rived from any equal portion of her 
possessions. — 


4. Resolved, That, as dutiful and 
loyal subjects, ever having main- 
tained our allegiance inviolate to 
His Majesty’s Family and Govern- 
ment, we have, to the utmost of 
our ability, supported the ‘honour 
of his Crown and dignity, in sea- 
sons the most eventful and alarm- 
ing, and on all occasions we have 
yielded to none in our zeal for the 


honour and the independence of 
the Empire. 


5. Resolved, That we solemnly 
protest against the right of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain to infringe 
upon our Constitutional Preroga- 
tive, or in any wise to disturb the 
prevailing harmony of this and the 
other Islands, by any intemperate 
harangues in the Great Council of 
the: Nation, without having first 
taken into their most serious con- 
sideration our just claim to indem- 
nity (which, it is admitted, should 
be “as liberal as necessary’’) from 
the inevitable ruin to which such 
interference cannot fail to lead. 


6. Resolved, That, should the Bri- 
tish Parliament proceed to legislate 
for us by the enactment of any 
laws which may have a tendency to 
deprive us of our just possessions, We 
shall conceive ourselves bound ¢o 
resist their umwerranted and unjusti- 
fiable proceedings bi every legitimate 
}means in our power. AL mt men 
_ 1, Resolved, That we confide to 
our Rrepresentatives in the Ho- 
nourable House of Assenabls the 
defence of our just rights and pri- 
vileges, and that.it be recommend- 
ed to them, as the unanimous voice 
of this Meeting, to maintain our inde- 

with temperance, modera- . 
,and devision, “) = * 
That, . whilst we 


—_= —_— —- 


8. Resolved, 
firmly resist the violation of every 
struct our Members to oppose 


every enereachmeat span avr-esta- 
blished rights, we would neverthe- 
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less impress upon them our entire 

. Willingness te concur in whatever 
pradent plans they may agree with 
the House’in ‘adopting, | for the 
moral and religious well being of 
our Negro Population, in whose 
comfort we feel.so great an in- 
terest. 

9. Resolved, That, from the gra- 
dual disséihination of Christian 
principles, we look forward. with 
peculiar pleasure to the improve- 
ment of our Slaves in the scale of 
civilized beings; and that, from 
past experience, and the good 
effects which have already resulted 
from their instruction, we confi- 
dently anticipate, under Divine 
Providence, that we shall be ena- 
bled in due time, unaided by any 
interference in our Colonial Policy, 
to render them, what must prove 
highly pleasing to every master, a 
contented and happy people. 


10. Resolved, That the known 
talents of the present Ministers of 
the.Crown would lead us. confi- 
dently to expect, that the recent 
calamity at Demarara will have 
the effeet of guarding them against 
the dangerous innovations of our 
enemies, and in future induce them 
to pause before. they give the 
weight of their recommendation to 
‘the hypothetical projects of such) 
visionary philanthropists. 


11. Resolved,That, should theFae- 
tion, alikehostilete our lives and our 
fortunes, and of which we have so 
much cause to complain, have sufli- 
cient interest to prevail against us 
in the’ Heuse of Commons, we will 
still place the most firm reliance 
for s on the other Brapenes 
of the islature, but more es 

‘cially on the well-known’ j 
and humanity of our King, 
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The Colony of Jamaica is of 
more real value to England, is a 
source of greater wealth and 
strength, than the whole East In- 
dies, and all the territories in the 
Eastern seas. Nothing is easier 
than the proof of this assertion. 
Jamaica is, in short, little removed 
from being a part of England it- 
self. The planters are sugar far- 
mers and coffee farmers ; and their 
interests ought to be as scrupu- 
a|lously attended to, as if they wete 
farmers in Cornwall or in York- 
shire. Yet, owing to ‘the caluin- 
nies and the hypocriticaleant, of 
the “ faction” alluded to, in these 
spirited Resolutions, the people:of 
this country have, by degrees, 
‘been’ brought to ‘look upoa them 


conquered, at some time or other, 
and also, as a set of cruel wretches, 
not to abhor whom, argues a want 
me humanity in ourselves. 


‘dent that he-will not fail'to: Be ith and calumniating faction have, 


fere in behalf of a 
faithfal,’ though cnseantel: sub- 
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at ‘nt driven’ tit’ most ‘chival- 


4 loy- rously loyal Island’ of Jamaica to 
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“The “ faction” this hypocriti- 
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- ration of independence; as the 


reader will see, if he looks at the 


, sixth and seventh of the above Re- 


solutions. It is very true, that the 


West India Planters, have, in a 


great measure, to thank themselves 


for the perils that now surround 
them. If the knife be now at their 
throat, let them recollect that they 
owe it to a faction, the whole, of 
which faction, and particularly 
the hypocritical and mischievous 
leader of it, have, invariably, ap- 
plauded every measure, oppres- 
sive and insulting to the people of 
England. In this respect, the far 
greater part of the West Indians 
have gone hand in hand with this 
base, hypocritical, and corrupt 


faction: and, in this way, they 


have given the faction the power 


_ to ruin themselves, and to cause 
the knife to be laid to their 


throats. 
However, foolish as may have 


been the part acted by the West 
Indians, that furnishes no reason 


for the destruction of their pro-| 
perty, the reducing of their 


families: to beggary, and the se- 
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vering of colonies so valuable 
from the mother country. 

I have not room in this present 
Register ; but, in my next I mean 
to,make some remarks upon the 
pamphiet lately published by 
Wi serrorce, who seems to be 
absolutely incurable ; who seems 
resolved to do all the mischief he 
can, with his remaining powers of 
mind, Experience, even the most 
horrible, appears to produce no 
He has seen 
the emancipating projects suc- 
ceeded, first by scenes of robbery 
and carnage, and then by slavery 
more hard than ever; and yet 


effect upon him. 


he perseveres! He has seen the 
blacks emancipated in Pennsyl- 
vania; and he has seen the rob- 
bed and plundered inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, endeavouring, by 
all the arts of which even Quakers 
are capable, to cause these 
new free men to be bunished to 


Africa for ever ; gate per- 


severes! 


The French Colony of St. Do- 


‘mingo was, perhaps, previons to 
the year 1792, the brightest spot 
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‘that the sun saw in the whole of its 
"course ; and, perhaps, the happiest 
spot, too. ‘The whole colony was 
a garden ; its products were ime 
mense ; the slaves had nothing of 
slavery about them but the name. 
They were treated, almost univer- 
‘sally, as men treat the best of 
‘servants. The town of Cape 
Francois‘surpassed in riches, (in 
‘proportion to its size), in bril- 
‘ancy, in gaiety, in joyousness 
‘any town or city of which we, in 
modern times, have any know- 
ledge. The town and the whole 
-eolony, were the admiration of all 
‘who bebeld them, To go to St. 
Domingo was not like going to a 
‘place. of trade ; it was to be lost 
amidst .scenes of hospitality and 
‘delight: - 
Santhonax and Palverel, two 
‘“ philanthropists,” were sent out 
by the National. Assembly of 
France to this scene of riches 
cand of happiness ;. and in about 
‘three months from the day of 
their arrival, the beautiful planta- 
‘tions were laid waste, the pro- 


either butchered or driven. into 
exile and beggary ; and the light 
of the sun was obscured by the 
smoke which begun to ascend 
from dwellings, formerly so fall 
of every thing desirable to man. 
I saw thousands of these miserable 
exiles ; and I most cordially 
joined them in cursing the hypo- 
crites that had been the cause of 
their ruin. I saw many hundreds, 
and I dare say, thousands, of 
negree slaves, who had escaped 
with their masters and mistresses. 
Not one of them did I ever see 
or ever hear of, who, though at 
perfect liberty to do it, attempted 
to quit those masters or mis- 


tresses. 


What has been the consequence 
of the proceedings of Sanrnonax 
and Purvanes! I do not mean 
the consequence as to France ; 


or the consequence as to the 
French planters ; but the conse- 


has been, a series of massacres, 
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sion, for one-and-thirty years,|wish. In my next I shall. I 


and .put a stop to, from time to 


-time, only by a system of slavery 
ten times harder than that which | 
~ existed before ; and which system 

of slavery, and that alone, has 


prevented the complete extermi- 
nation of the wretched beings, to 
whom Sanrmonax and Putvers. 


gave, what they had the infamy to 


call, freedom. 


With this example before their 
eyes, will our Ministers lend their 
hand to any thing having a 'ten- 
dency towards an emancipating 
project? That the ‘‘ philanthro- 
pisis;” that these impostors will 
persevere, there can be very little 
doubt. But, surely, the Ministers 
will favour no such project! Yet, 
avhat are we to think of the letter 
of Lord Baruvasr! Does, it not 


‘deck like. a. leaning with the 


-philanthropists Let them pause, 
however; for the philanthropists 
mean massacre, and loss of domi- 
nion to the kingdom. 

As I said before, I have not 
.seom to enter, in this Register, so 


SR ae nant 





have, for more than twenty years 
past, put in my protest, at different 
times, against the projects of these 
hypocrites; and, certainly, such 
protest was never more necessary 
than at present. Here, again,;the 
wretched . London press comes, 
with open mouth, to assist in the 
work of, devastation and ruin. 
Those writers, who are not im- 
bued with hypocrisy or fanaticism, 
want courage to do their duty. 
They are afraid to discharge their 
duty lest they should fall under the 
calumniating tongue of the cant. 
I shall discharge my duty, in spite 
of the cant and the folly of the 
day. Nothing is so cheap as to 
be “‘ humane” at the expense of 
our neighbour ; and the Jamaica 
planter is as much my neighbour 
as the hop planter in Kent is. If 
it be humanity for which I wish 
to have the reputation, let me gain 
it by forgiving some one his debt, 
or giving some one my money; 
and not by calling upon others to 
make sacrifices in which I do not 
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I shall show, that Wilberforce’s 
Appeal to the Nation is atissue of 
misrepresentations and falsehoods, 
most gross and manifestly wilful. 
But, is it not worth while to ask, 
how it comes to pass, that those 
who set themselves up for friends 
of the blacks, are, generally, the 
most bitter and implacable ene- 
mies of the whites. If, indeed, 
these philanthropists had ever 
raised their voices against any of 
the Power of Imprisonment Bills ; 


against any of the floggings, 


of which so. much has been} 


known; against the Six Acts, 
which, in certain cases, expose 
Englishmen to be put to death for 
meeting to deliberate on public 
affairs ; against shutting the Irish 
up in their houses, from stnset to 


sunrise, and the transporting * 


them, by dozens, without Trial by 
men; for being in pursuit‘of phea- 
sants and hares, and putting them | 
to death, if they resist a game- 
Keeper that seizes, or endeavours 
to sokee em ‘if these philanthré- 
pitts had aver ried their voicés 





against any of these : if they had 
ever given even a hint at their 
disapproving of the imprisonment 
of four years and a half of Josera 
Swann: nay, if they had not 
joined in applauding the conduct 
of the Manchester M agistrates 
and Yeomanry: if even this posi- 
tive evidence of their intensity 
did not exist, I should be ready to 
allow that there was a possibility 
‘of their acting from an error of 
judgment. But, having been, as 
they notoriously have, invariably, 
amongst the most cruel towards 
‘the suffering people of England, 
it would be hypocrisy, equal to 
their own, to pretend to impute 
their emancipating projects to apy 
thing other than a desire to gain, 
by the means of sham humanity, 
the popularity and influence, x ne- 
cessary to enable them to ex 
tort the means of enriching them- 


selves at the public expense.’ 

It is surprising that a faction, 
“parently 90 despicable, ‘should 
have obtained infuence 
'o do s0 miach mischief; but, whee * 


oe one considers the extreme’ craih al 








































this faction, its profound dissimu- 
lation, its great art of mixing up 
religion with its politics, when one 
considers what a vast body of hy- 
pocrisy comes whining and roaring 
to its assistance in the numerous 
mongrel sects, with which this un- 
happy land is infested ; when one 
reflects that there are, upon an 


average, from ten to fifteen thou- 


sand impudent sleekheaded black- 


guards bawling aloud in the con- 


venticles, and all making a merit 


of being humane, at the expense 


‘Of the planters in the colonies. 


“When one reflects upon the com- 


bined operations of these various 


bodies of hypocrites; and when 


we reflect, too, on the credulity of| 


the people of this country, and 


that this unprincipled press finds 
its interest in helping on the de- 


lusion; when we reflect on all 
these things, we ought not to be 


surprised to find that the colonies 
are fast approaching to a state of 


| open rebellion. 


The ‘colonists, Tike the land- 
holders in England, have been 


_ mearly ruined, sft 


> 
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tion to sacrifice every other class 
to the Jews and Jobbers. But the 
colonists had another enemy to 
contend with, and still have that 
enemy, They are compelled to 
pay three times the amount of the 
money they have borrowed upon 
the estates ; and while the mort- 
gagee has his claws in their flesh, 
on one side, the friend of the 
blacks has his more sanguinary 
claws fastened on the other side. 
My opinion is, however, that, if 
these latter claws be not speedily 
taken out by the Parliament ; if 
something be not done to tran- 
quilize the proprietors with re- 
gard to the security of their pro- 
perty, something desperate will 


take place ; and thas a probable 


consequence will be @ second 
chapter of the desolation and 
bloodshed of St. Domingo. This 
being my opinion, isis manifestly 


jmy duty to return to the subject as 


speedily as possible. This I shall 
do next week, in the form of a 
letter to that great “ friend of the 


blacks,” Mr. Wiuznaroacs- 
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LOCUST TREES. 


[Concluded from last Register.] 


I tert off, in my last Register, 
by saying that the question, whe- 
ther these trees would come to a 
good size in England, and in a 
reasonable time, should be an- 
swered in this Register. I am 
now about to answer it, and that, 
too, in what I am sure will be 
deemed a most satisfactory man- 
ner. But, as I said before, this, 
‘ and the mode of cultivating these 

trees, are matters that must not be 
' slurred over. 
~ duce instances of the growth of 

these trees. I have, in the former 
_ part of the essay, shown that the 
wood is imperishable, except by 
~ the means of fire, I have placed 
~ pieces of wood to be examined. 

Every man will say, that, if this 
wood will grow in England, will 
grow well, will grew fast, to intro- 
duce it must be of benefit greater 
than can be easily described. 

I am going to state the actual 
measurement of Locusts of my own 
planting at three different times ; 
’ that is to say, in 1807, 1809, and 


- 1813. Bat I must go back a 


litle, in order to give the full 
_ history “of these plantations ; a 

which, I am sure, every 
man of any feeling will read with | 





I am about to pro-' 
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a degree of interest that he has 
rarely experienced. 
The scene of the plantings isa 
piece, of ground of about three 
acres, perhaps, close by the vil- 
lage of Botley, in Hampshire, 
where I lived from 1805, till driven 
away to America by Sidmouth 
und. Company’s Power of Impri- 
sonment Bill, in 1817. On this 
piece of ground stood, and stands, 
a dwelling-house, about 50 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, 3 clear stories 
high, witha high roof and high 
chimneys. When I entered on 
the place, in 1805, there were 
some Lombardy Foplars, and 
some few other things of the tree 
and shrub kind, I grubbed all uy. 
So that there stood this great, high 
house, upon a piece of bare 
ground. The high toad passes 
within about fifty yards of one.end 
of the house. There it stood in 
1805, upon the bare and naked 
ground. Now, at the end of 
eighteen years, the house is com- 
pletely buried ina wood, grown 
up out of trees not one of which, 
when planted, was more than four 
ect high, and the far greater part 
of them were not two feet high; 
and, what is more, almost the 
whole of the , deciduous trees, 
raised from the seed by me, in and 
afer the year 1806, _ 

I, like all other pation, was 
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é heste. The nakedness of my] Locust was hardly known in 


Thouse called for shelter. I bought}: 
large trees, carned them to Botley |~ 


at great expense, planied them. |‘ 
Bat, by degrees, I pulled them | « 
will say of me besides, I do net 
,know ; but I know that he will 


all up, and flung them away, ex- 
cept a row of them, placed against 
a dead wall, merely as a screen. 
The plantation is, all taken toge- 
ther, the most beautiful that I ever 
saw. It consists, in part, of my 


LOCUST TREES, planted in| 


the three vears before mentioned ; 
and of these I am now going to 
give an account. This account 
will be read hundreds of years | 
hence. The time will come (and | 
it will not be very distant) when 
the Locust tree will be more com- 
mon tn Engiend than the Oak; 
when a man will be thought mad, 
if be use any thing bat Locust in 
the making of sills, posts, gates, 
joists, feet for rick-siands, stocks 
end arietrees for wheels, hop-peles, 
pales, or, for any thing where there 
is liability to rot. This time will 
not be distant, seeing that the Lo- 
cust grows so fast. The next race 
of children batone ; that is to say, 
those who will be born sirty years 
thence, will think that Locust trees 


‘ hhave always been the most numer- 


ous trees in England ; and some 
exrious writer of a century or two 
thence, will tell his readers, that, 


_ wonderful as it may seem, “ the; 





‘England until about the year 
1823, when the nation was intro- 


‘deced to a knowledge of m by 
Whiratax Cozserr.” What he 


say this of me. | enter upon this 


account, therefore, knowing that 
‘I am writing for centunes and 


ceptures to come. 
In- 1806, I imported several 


kinds of forestseeds from the 


North Amencan States, in which 


bad resided from 1792 to 1900. 


Of Locusts I sowed but little seed. 
i was sown in the Spring of 1806, 
and TWO of the plants were 
planted out in April 1507. 

In 1808, 1 got some more seed ; 
and, in 1809, I planted FIVE of 
the plants. These also were 
planted in April, and very late in 
April. 

In 1812, I sowed some more 
seed; and, in 1813, (in 4pril 
again) 1 planted ont FIVE of the 
plants. 

These plants always made part 
of a plantation, consisting of 
several sorts of trees. I have not 
been to measure these trees my- 
self; but they have been very 
carefully measured under the 


| direction of a gentleman, who lives 


in that village, and who has been 
so good as to send me a siatemen 
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of the dimensions. The trees (fer 
measured thes: Finsr, the Acight 
to the tip-top: Sscoxn, the nem- 
of inches round. at the beftom, 
then at three feet high, then at 
siz feet high, then at nine feet 
high, and them at frelve feet 
high. If there were more than 
one mb, both, or all, the limbs 
were to be measured as hich up 
as twelve feet. Now, then, for 
the dimensions. 1 will speak of 
the soz! afterwards. 


The two trees planted in April 
1807, raised from seed sowed | 
in 1806. These trees have had 


seventeen years’ growth. 
No. 1. 
Hacer, 42 feet. 
Ixcuzs ? 68, at bottom. 
eon 53, at 3 feet up 
40, at 6 feet. 
32, at 9 feet, limb TI 
22, at 9 feet, limb 2 
25, at 12 feet, limb 1. | 
18, at 12 feet, limb 2 
No. 2. 
Hescur, 88 feet. 
Ixcass } 60, at bottom. 
Rocnp, § 34, at 3 feet, limb 1. ~ 
34, at 3 feet, 2 
6 feet, hb 


The ftve trees planted in April 
1809, retsed from seed sewed 
m IS0R Fourfeen years’ 
growth. 
No. 3. 
Heresr, 38 feet. 
Ixcess Rovwa, 28, at bottom. 
24, at 3 feet up. 
23, at 6 feet. 
23, at 9 feet. 
19, at 12 feet. 


No. 4. 
Heierr, 35 feet. 


Ixcaszs Rovuxpn, 28, at bottom. 
22, at 3 feet up. 
21, at 6 feet. 

q 18, at 9 feet. 

17, at 12 feet. 


No. 5. 
Heierr, 39 feet. 


Incuss ? 26, at bottom. 
Rowunp, } 23, at 3 feet up. 
20, at 6 feet. 
14, at 9 feet, limb I. 
13, at 9 feet, limb 2. 
13, at 12 feet limb 1. 
12, at 12 feet, limb 3 


No. 6. 
Heieur, 36 feet. 


Incuzs Rovunp, 24, at bottom. 


22, at 3 feet up. 
20, at 6 feet. 
15, at 9 feet. 
13, at 12 feet. 


| No. 7. 
Heicar, 35 feet. 
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The five trees planted in April 
1818, raised from seed sowed in 
1812. Lieven years’ growth. 


No. 8. 
Heienr, 39 feet. 
Incnes Rownp, 32, at bottom. 
25, at 3 feet up. 
24, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet. 
16, at 12 feet. 


No. 9. 
Hercar, 38 feet. 


Incues Rounp, 33, at bottom. 


24, at 3 feet up. | 


23, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet. 
16, at 12 feet. 


No. 10. 
Heiant, 37 feet. _. 


Incnes ) 38, at bottom. 

Rownn, § 30, at 3 feet up. 
25, at 6 feet. 
2A, at 9 feet. 
18, at 12 feet, limb 1. 
19, at 12 feet, limb 2. 


No. Il. 
Heicenr, 40 feet. 


Incues Rovunp, 36, at bottom. 
30, at 3 feet up. 
26, at 6 feet. 
24, at 9 feet. 
19, at 12 feet. 


No. 12. 
Heicur, 40 feet. 


Incuss } 38, at bottom. 
Rounp, § 31, at 3 feet up. 
28, at 6 feet. - 
22, at 12 feet, limb 1. 
16, at 12 feet, limb 2. 





Now, let it be observed, that 
these trees are growing at Botley ;- 
that any body may see them there; . 
that there are thousands of persons . 
who can bear testimony to the rise 
of the plantation; that the men 
who planted these trees are living, 
and on the spot too, 

Did any one of my readers ever* 
know, or hear of, a growth of tim- 
ber trees to equal this! Larches 
and firs, even these soft things 
were, perhaps, never known to 
get up and to swell out so fast as 
this. I reckon the years of growth 
from the year of planting out-to 
this year, inclusive, though there 
is almost half a year less. The 
last tree, for instance, (No: 12), 
has not been planted out eleven 


| | years until next April. © And did’ 


Englishmen eve? before hear of 
such growth of timber far better 
than oak? Look at the dimensions 
of that tree. Forty feet high, three 
feet and two inches round at the 
bottom, and its two limbs, at twelve 
feet from the ground, just the same 
bigness. I regret, that 1 did not 
get the inches round at twenty feet 
from the ground. But, only think 
of such a growth of wood teu times 
as good as spine oak! 

But, now, as to the soil.; No 
soil can be too good for such trees. 
But, the Locust will grow on al- . 
most any soil. The reader will 
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in the rate of growth of the three 
plantations; and, I am now about 
to show the cause of it. The first 
plantation (Nos. 1 and 2) was 
made in deep, rich, fine mould. 
The third plantation (Nos. 8 to 
12) was made in good loam, and 
by the side of running water. 
But, the second plantation (Nos. 
3 to 7) was made in a poor gra- 
velly soil, having about a foot of 
earth, pretty well mixed with 
stones, at the top, and, then, as 
you went down, more and more 
of gravel. In short, very poor 
land indeed; a gravelly brow, 
with, at about four feet deep, a 
bed of sour clay under the gravel. 
This ground was, however, well 
trenched, in the manner recom- 
mended in my Gardening Book : 
the gravel was kept at bottom, 
though the ground was all well 
moved to the depth of two or three 
feet. But, who can reasonably 
wish trees to grow faster than those 
of this second plantation. At the 
utmost it is but fourteen years old, 
and the average height is thirty- 
siz feet seven inches; the average 
bigness round at bottom is, two 
feet four inches; and, at twelve 
feet high, the average bigness 
ronnd is one foot five inches ; and 
the average diameter, is more than 
seven inches. Where do you find 











have perceived a great difference |such a growth as this, even of 


firs? One of these trees is suffi- 


cient for a common gate-post ; suf ’ 


ficient to cut sills of doors and win- 
dows out of. And always, straight 
or crooked, fit for ship-trunnels, 
which are not above eighteen in- 
ches long, and only about two 
inches through. You may plant 
to-day, and have wood for ship- 
trunnels in five or six years’ time. 

1 beg the reader to look at the 
shape of the above trees. The 


two first were wanted to spread, — 


and were, therefore, pruned to 
have limbs come out not far from 
the ground. ‘The heads of these 
are about twenty feet across. The 
others, from Nos. 3 to 12 were 
planted in close order. Nodt at 
more than four feet apart. They 


were kept pruned to a single stem$ 


until Sidmouth and Company 


year and 1818, they went un- 
pruned; but, I pruned them again 


at Christmas 1819, though some 


of them had then got limbs too 
big to cut off. My intention was 
that they should have clear stems 
forty feet long.. The prunings of 
these few trees produced a good 
large parcel ‘of jire-wood; and 
here is another important matter; 


for the locust wood; green or dry, 


is the very best for fuel. we 





drove me off early in 1817. That’ 
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of either, when once fairly on fire, 
will never go out. If it be on fire 
at one end, and you leave it to it- 
self in that state, the fire will keep 
eating on till it has consumed the 
whole log. What a difference, 
even in this respect, between this 
wood and any wood that we have 
of common growth in England! 

This tree grows even better in 
England than in the United States 
of America, generally. Along the 
coast, in Pennsylvania, it will not 
thrive. It grows pretty well in 
some parts of Long Island; but 
not nearly so fast and so clear as 
in England, They plant it in 
their fields, though they have so 
much of natural woods. They 
never neglect to cherish the Locust 
tree, though they slaughter every 
thing. else. It does not grow so 
fast as in.England. It is very 
DEAR, compared with other timber. 
A good large tree will fetch from 
zen to twenty pounds; and, while 
this is the price of locust, they 
cut up the most beautiful oak-trees 
for fire-wood ! 

We have this famous tree, and 
have had it for about a. hundred 
years, growing in-our ornamental 
plantations. I saw a tree or two 
that had been cut down in the 
gardens of Lorp Renxexacu, at 
Fulham, in 1819, just. after my 
return from America. These trees 
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|were sold to a. carpenter, and I 


bought one of them. I have ap- 
plied the.timber to several uses, 
such as dog-houses, a wood-cutting 
horse, sills for a smoke-house. [I 
have had a window-sill, made of 
this Fulham locust, on purpose to 
show at the Office af the Register, 
where any gentleman may now 
see it. It is about seven inches 
through. I have also had some lit- 
tle blocks of this wood cut out, and 
they are at the Office of the Re- 
gister for any one to look at, and, 
if good reason be given for it, to be 
taken away. Some gentlemen 
may wish to send a block to friends 
who are not in London. If the 
booksellers who sell the Register 
in the country, should be applied 
to for the purpose, by gentlemen 
in their. neighbourhood, a block of 
the wood may be sent to them, 
There is nothing like seeing in 
cases like this. 

Can this weod, in the mean- 
while, be got from America? Yes. 
When I was (as related in my 
last Register) at Bayside, Long 
Island, in October 1819, and was 
taking up the locust post of Jupce 
Lawrence, his neighbour, Mr. 
Mar ocx, was present. Mr. Mart- 
Lock has a.son, who is Captain of 
a New York ship trading to Liver- 
pool.. SoonafterI.gotto England _ 
in the fall of 1819, I got a letter 


; 
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from Mr. Martock, telling me, 
that, in consequence of what I 
said about the locust wood when 
at Bayside, he had sent some butts 
of that wood by his son, consign- 
ed to Croprer, Benson, & Co. 
of Liverpool. He requested me 
to look out for a eustomer for 
it. I instantly wrote to Cropper 
& Co. (my friend Cropper), to 
know the PRICE per foot of 
these butts. They sent me word, 
that they were ALL SOLD! 
They did not tell me TO WHOM; 
but, they told me, that they had 
sold the wood for THREE 
SHILLINGS A FOOT! Let 
the reader reflect on all this; and, 
let “ friend Cropper” deny any 
partofit ifhe can. Mr. Mariock 
got, without doubt, anACCOUNT 
OF SALES.. I beg of him to 
send me.a copy of that account; 
that I may hunt out these butts of 
locust, and see what they were 
turned into. That importations of 
this timber will take place there 
can be no doubt; and of the White 
Oak too. Astonishing it is that 
this has never been done before; 
and not less astonishing, that cedar 
has not been imported for the 
making of pails, and for various 
other uses. .The cedar is as light. 
as deal and .as durable as spine 
oak at the Jeast. I mean the 


| swamp cedar; and not the red 


/ 








cedar; for that is as durable as 
locust; but then it will not grow 
where locust will, and will grow 
fast nowhere. 

I imported last year, a piece of 
Locust, a piece of Hickory, and 
two pieces of White Oak. They 
are at Kensington, not yet sawed 
out. They are intended to be 
used in the making of a stage- 
coach or two; in order to show 
the virtue of these sorts of wood. 
I am very certain, that, if any 
coachmaker were to import these 
sorts of timber (taking care to get 
real white oak) he would find his 
account in it. A carriage, besides 
the difference in the weight, would 
last five or six times as long as 
one made of English wood. In 
the Locust an importer could not 
be deceived; for, there is nothing 
that resembles it: but, there are 
fifty sorts of oak in America ; and 
it is the White Oak only that is fit 
for the purposes of the carriage 
and implement-maker. It is use- 
less to attempt to import white oak 
‘without an exporter, not only of 
honesty, but of skill in the thing. 

As to. the expenses of importa- 
tion, my four logs above-meution- 
ed, which I deem.more than snf- 
ficient. for two stage-coaches, cost 
eight dollars in the first place ; 
about as much more getting to 





fe ship ; about five pounds freight 
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and English expenses ; duty 
31. 3s.8d. The timber came with 
other things, and I cannot, to a 
nicety, ascertain its share of the 
freight and erpenses. However, 
this cannot be far out of the way. 
The amount, then, is 32. 12s. cost 
in America, which, with the freight 
and duty, make 112. 15s. 8d. This 
is very little. I have the logs now 
lying at Kensington, where any 
body may see them. If large 
quantities were imported, the tim- 
ber would come cheaper. But, 
once more let me caution the 
reader, that he must be SURE 
that he get White Oak. Mer- 
ehants know nothing about the 
matter: I mean sea merchants. 
To. send the white oak from Ame- 
rica, there must be somebody well 
worthy of trust. 

However, to cause the timber 
to be grown in England is: my 
great object; and, now, let us see 
what are the inducements to the 
growing of the Locust, Its use, 
at the earliest stage, would, per- 
haps, be hdp-poles. The ordinary 


height of a hop-pole is about 
"fifteen or sixteen feet. To obtain 
_ poles of sixteen feet would re- 


quire, in land worth a pound an 


, acre annual rent, siz years’ growth, 
and no more. You see, that, in 


my waterside plantation, there is 





feet. This is in eleven years. 
And, in the gravel-brow planta- 
tion the average height; at fourteen 
years’ end, is thirty-six feet seven 
inches, “You must cut off four 
feet, perhaps, to come down to 
wood big enough for the top of a 
hop-pole. This leaves thirty-two 
feet seven inches; and that is 
sixteen feet three and a half inches 
for each of the seven years. But, 
itis well known, that, asto height, 
a tree goes much farther in the 
first four or five years, than it 
does in the same number of years 
afterwards. The fact, as to these 
trees is, that they were fit for hop- 
poles at five years from the day of 
planting out. 

Four feet each way is the dis- 
tance for planting ; and, then, an 
acre contains fico thousand seven 
hundred and twenty. Let us see 
the cost. The items are: the rent 
of the land for six years; the 
taxes and rates; the trenching of 
the Jand, for, without this hulf 
your time is lost; the plants; the 
planting; the hoeing for three 
years. You must hoe twice, once 
early in June, and once early in 
August (in dry weather) for the 
three first years; 40 keep out 
grass and weeds. After that, no- 
thing will grow under the shade, 
so complete will it be. 
We are going apon the suppo- 
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sition, that the planter. rents the 
land. A very disadvantageous 
supposition ; but, let us take it; 
supposing him to have a lease of 
twenty-one years. He cleans his 
ground well; and then, in the 
winter; this very winter, he has 
it trenched in the manner de- 
scribed in my Gardening Book, 
keeping the good soil at the top, 
and especially if there be gravel 
or clay at the bottom: but, in 
short, trenching in the manner 
there described. 1 always planted 
in April; but, it is late; and I 
would advise the supposed planter 
to do it earlier. I suppose him to 
‘have plants of the middle size. 
In his twenty-one years, he will 
have ‘three (at least) euttings of 
‘poles ; for, when he has cut his 
first crop, up springs another ; 
‘and he will now, at this second 
cutting, get two poles from each 
plant. He will have the same at 
the third cutting. How much is 
‘a sixteen feet hop-pole worth, 
that does not require shaving, and 
‘that will last forty years? An 
‘Ash pole, when shaved, will last 
three years, and, a part of it, four 
years ; but, a bit must come off 
‘at the bottom of it each of the 
two last years, which makes it but 
‘short; and, by this time, it is 
wholly unfit to stand against the 








and leaves and hops. One Locust 
pole is, then, worth more than ten 
Ash poles ; because, there is ten 
times as much‘ cost in carriage, 
and ten times, nay, thirty times, 
as much cost in pointing ; besides 
the falling off in length in the 
Ash pole, during the two last 
years of its service. The carriage 
is, perhaps, upon an average, one 
third part of the cost of the pole. 
Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, one Locust pole must 
be worth nearly a score of Ash 
poles of the same size and length. 
What is an Ash pole worth! I 
should suppose, that, take Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Worcester, Essex, 
and all the hop-plantations upon 
an average, a fair Ash pole of 
sixteen feet cannot be worth less 
than threepence, besides carriage. 
At this rate, and taking all the 
differences of the two intc view, 
a Locust pole is worth nearly 
a crown. But, suppose it to be 
only ten times as good as the Ash: 
nay, suppose it to be only four 
times as good; it is then worth 
@ shilling ; and, indeed, it is worth 
‘a great deal more. © How, ‘then, 
stands the account of the acre’ of 
and for t he twenty-one years t 
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Locust 


At the end of the first Six Years. 


Cr, 
2720 Poles, at 1s. 

Dp, 
Six years’ rent........ 
‘Taxes and rates ...... 
Trenching, at 9d. arod.. 
Plants, at 11s. a hundred 1 
FE 
Six hoeings in 3 years... 
Interest of money ad- 

waneed..., ¢ occ sse0 


cor 
od 
aounooscyr 


oc ecocoocen, 


2 
8 10 





£93 100 





At the end of the second Six Years. 
cr. 

2h ee 
Dr". 

Six years’ rent 

Taxes and rates 











At the end of the third Six Years. 








Cr. £. s.d. 

5440 Poles, at ls... .. cence 272 00 
D'. 6 & 
Six years’ rent........ 6 00 
Taxes and rates ...... 4 086 
Interest on advances... 2 10 0 

12 100 

Profit ..20.. £.260 10 0 


First Six Years,. 93 10 0 
Second,,......260 10.0 





£.614 10.0 





This is the result at the end of 
eighteen years. Then the tenant 
may grub up, or sell the stems 
and the three years’ growth to the 
landlord. This is all plain, and 
alltrue ; ‘but, it would, doubtless, 
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Locust planiations. However, 


-| this conclusion is undeniable, A 


product like this may be relied 
upon, as safely as may a crop of 
wheat of four quarters to the acre, 
in wheat land which is in good 
order for the wheat. 

If the plantation were for tim- 
ber trees, the distances ought still 
to be the same, and the whole of 
the trees might stand till each 
was seven or eight -inches through 
at six feet from the ground. Then 
a part might be cut down. ¢ Pro- 
bably it would be a good way to 
leave the trees then, at eight feet 
apart, this would give two thou- 
sand and forty trees to cut down; 
and would leave six hundred and 
eighty trees to grow on. The two 
thousand and forty trees cut down, 
are each of them fit to make a 
common gate post; or, perhaps, 
to make from four to six window 
sills; or a couple or more of door 
sills, or a couple of park pale 
posts. These trees could not be 
worth Jess than five shillings a- 
piece. The above trees from 
number three to number seven, 
fourteen years’ old, cannot, at this 
moment, be worth less than five 
shillings apiece. Each of them 
must have, at least, three feet of 


timber 5 and what: timber is.there 


that anybody can buy for twenty- 
pence a foot? ‘The worth then, 
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of this weeding of the plantation 
would be, five hundred and fifteen 
pounds per acre at the end of 
fourteen years. The six hundred 
and eighty trees remaining would 
be worth a great deal more than a 
pound a piece, at the end of ano- 
ther seven years. Thus au acre 
of land, besides paying rent and 
taxes, would yield a profit of 
more than'a thousand pounds in 
twenty years. 

When I made my little planta- 
tions of 1809, [ planted, in a field, 
about six acres, partly of locusts, 
partly of ash, and other trees. In 
consequence of Errenroroven, 
Grose, Le Branc and Bay.ey 
sending me to prison in 1810, this 
plantation got smothered with 
weeds, and a bailiff ploughed it 
up in 1811. A little piece of this 
plantation was left, it happened 
to be of ash. The plants stood 
at the rate of four thousand eight 
handred and forty upon an acre. 
The trees upon the piece which 
was not ploughed up, are now 
worth, I should think, a couple of 
shillings each.; and that is at the 
rate of four hundred and eighty- 
four pounds an acre. So that 
there is nothing so very wonderful 
in the calculation relative to the 
locuts, the profits of which, I have, 
indeed, greatly understated. 

In the year 1810-: the Spring 
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of that year, I sowed as many 


locust seeds as I thought would 
produce plants sufficient for a . 


hundred acres of land ; that isto 
say, two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand. I intended to plant 
these hundred acres in six distitict 
parcels of land, I having then six 
children; and I intended that 
each child should have one parcel, 
and that my sons should all be 


up in the Spring, most beautifully ; 
and the scheme seemed to be in a 
fair way of accomplishment. But, 
alas! Excensoroven, Grose, 
Le Buianc and Baytey laid hold 
of me, in the following month of 
July! Away went the locust trees 5 
and I became pitted, life for life, 
against the THING, under the 
existence of which, I had been 
condemned to live with felons for 
two years of my life;'to pay a 
fine of a thousand pounds to the 
King ; and to be held in bonds 
for seven years after that ; and all 
this because I had expressed my 
indignation at the flogying of 
Englishmen, in the heart of Eng 
land, under a guard of Germax 
bayonets. The poor little locust’ 


‘trees*were buried amongst weeds’ 


and speedily destroyed ; but” Fe 
took care of the sons, who, how=* 


beaming ferme 
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farmers. I saw the seeds come - 
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My plan had nothing in it that 
was not most rational; and if I 
had now a hundred acres of land; 
or even fifty acres, I would not 
part with a single locust plant, 
except to oblige a friend. It will 
not be long, I dare say, before I 
shall make another sowing, with 
much about such a design as | 
had before; and, ELtensorovcn, 
Gaose, and Le Ruianc will not 
distarb my project, at any rate. 
When the plantation of the trees 
from number three to number 
seven was going on, one of the 
men observed that the trees were 
very small. I said, small as they 
are, we shall see them grow into 
great timber trees. One of the 
men, whose name was Guamax, 
said: “‘Our grandchildren may, 
Sir, but we never shall.” —“ I beg 
you will speak for yourself,” said 
I; “for Iexpect to live to see 
them as big round as my body.” 
There is hardly a tree of them 
that is not that already. And, in- 
deed, it is a sorrowful instance of 
human frailty, that men are de- 
terred from planting because they 
think that they, themselves, shall 
net see the trees come to perfec- 
tion, I think I have, in this Re- 
gister (the real Noah's Ark of 
subjects), once before pointed out 
tothe admiration of the reader, the 
fable of La Foxrains,, entitled, 





| timber. 





The Old Man and the Three 
Young Men. The sentiments ex- 
pressed in that fable, are sufficient 


to immortalize the writer; and I 


greatly regret that I possess no 
translation, any thing like being - 
worthy of the original. 

In the above accounts of ex- — 
penses, I have omitted the ex- 
pense of pruning, or, at least, of 
felling and trimming the poles 
and trees. These expenses will 
fall greatly short of the amount of 
the fire-wood. The lop, however, - 
will not be very great, seeing that 
the trees are to be constantly 
pruned, whether for poles or for 
My trees of the two last 
plantations would have run out 
into limbs, like the two trees of 
the first plantation, if I had.not 
been careful about the pruning. 
You must, also, be careful to 
prune in time ; and sometimes to 
give, not only a winter pruning; 
but a summer pruning also. This, » 
however, is a very trifling matter ; 
for, a clever man, with a good 
knife, will go over an acre in a 
day, and pick up his cuttings into 
the bargain ; though, perhaps, the 
summer cuttings are hardly worth 
picking up. 

I have only one thing more to 
observe as to the cultivation ; and 
that is, that + always cut down 
the trees, early in the = iq 
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June, after having planted them 
out in April. Early in June they 
begin to show their leaves, and 
then I cut them down within an 
inch of the ground, taking care to 
have a very sharp knife, and 
to hold the stem of the 
plant firm, so as to prevent 
the root from being loosened 
by the operation. If the plant 
be of a tolerable size when plant- 
ed; if the ground be well pre- 
pared, and the planting well per- 
formed, the tree will send up a 
shoot of full four feet the first 
year. You must have your trees 
looked over in about a fortnight 
after cutting them down, and 
again, in about a month, to see 
whether there be more than one 
shoot coming out from each stem. 
If there be, you must rub off all 
but the strongest. If this should 
be neglected, which it ought not, 
by any means, you must take 
care, when winter comes, to have 
bat one shoot to each stem. 

“ It is a pity to cut it down!" 
How often have I heard this ex- 
clamation frem persons, and per- 
sons of great sense, too, when | 
have advised. them to cut their 
-young trees down. Even garden- 
ers and nurserymen are, in many 
upon, to refrain from acting upon 
the notion of this exclamaiior ;- 











which means, in fact, that it is-a 
pity to have straight and fast- 
growing trees. 
mine, the late Mr. Crewer, of 
Botley, told me, that he sowed, 
when he was a young man, three 
acorns, in a row near to each 
other. I forget the number of 
years that he suffered the plants 
to remain, when he cut two of 
them down close to the ground, 
Jeaying one of them untouched. 
At the end of two years afterwards, 
he cut down again one of the two 


leaving the other two untouched. 
At the end of twenty years, the 
result was, what I cannot pre- 
cisely recollect; but, as far as 1 
can recollect, the tree which had 
béen cut down twice, was a great 
deal taller and bigger than the 
tree which had been cut down 
only once; and that even this was 
half as tall again, and mote than 
twice as big round at the bottom, 
as the tree which had not been 
cut down at all. If this be the 
case, with regard to trees ‘that 


necessary must it be to cut down 
transplanted trees ! : 

I have before said; but I re- 
peat, that any trees that are order- 
ed, will be carefully sent to. any 
part of the country. The window 
+ sil, mentioned above, and also the 





A neighbour of 


which he had cut down. before, . 


have never been transplanted, how . 
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little blocks of Locust wood, will’ 
be at Fleet Street after Monday 
next. These specimens of the 
timber have been cut off a tree 
grown at Fulham ; and I believe 
that no better timber of the sort 
can be grown in any part of the 
world. 

I make no apology to the read- 
ers of the Register, for having 
taken up so much of its space, 
with these American trees ; because 
I look upon the subject to be one 
of deep and general interest ; and 
because it must be manifest to 
every reasonable man, that I act, 
in this instance, from motives of 
public good,'a great deal more 
than from motives of private in- 


terest. 
Wn. COBBETT: 





RIDE IN FRANCE. 


Mr: James Cosnerr returned 
to London on Tuesday evening, 
after ‘having gone, on horseback, 
about eight hundred miles in 
France. ‘The Southernmost point 
was Cuarerzaux, which is ‘si- 
tuated within a few miles of the 
centre of France—The objects 
of his ride-were, to ascertain the 
state of prices of land, of laboar, 
of food, of raiment, of servants’ 
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|wages, of schooling by the year; - 
to ascertain the amount of the 
rent of houses of various descrip-. 
tion in town-and country; to as- 
certain the state of agriculture, . 
and, as far as he was able, to 
ascertain the state of emigration 
from England, and how France 
was affected by this emigration, 
whether in her agriculture, handi- 
craft or manufactures ; to bring us 
home something like a true ac- 
count of the state of France as 
to the administration - of justice, 
as to the frequency or infrequency 
of crimes ;. but, above all things, 
to bring home a true account 
of the state of the labourers in 
agriculture; to inform us of the- 
proportion which their wages 
bore, to the price of the neces- 
saries of life; and to give us 
such an account of the rela- 
tienships between landlord and 
tenant, and between farmer and 
labourer, as might enable us 
to judge between our state and 
the state of the French; this be- 
ing, in reality, the only solid 
foundation whereon to build any 
conjecture as to what that Go- 
vernment is likely to be able to 
do, or to attempt with regard to 
jus. A knowledge of the feelings, 
of the disposition, ‘of the content ° 
or discontent of a kingdom, is not 
to be acquired in coffee-houses, 
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reading-rooms or other gossiping 
shops.—It has been found impos- 
sible to insert in the Register, the 
communications received weekly 
from Mr. James Cosserr during 
his ride. It is, however, his in- 
tention to prepare for the press, 
and to publish, about the first 
week of January, the result of 
his observations and inquiries. 
He has seen the French people, 
in all situations of life. He has 
seen the labouring man in his 
cottage and at his dinner. And 
he flatters himself that the infor- 
mation, the detail of facts, which 
he has to communicate to the 
Public, will be found to be useful 
to many persons, at least : and, 
as to his manner of communicat- 
ing the information, though it will 
stand in need of an uncommon 
portion of indulgence, he is sure 
that he shall receive the benefit of 
that indulgence, 





STRAW PLAT. 


I perceive that the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
-merce,’ have published an offer, 
to give the Silver Medal or Fifteen 

Guineas “‘ to the person who shall 
“« produce, to the Society, on or 
.* before . the first. Tuesday .in 








‘March 1824, a Hat or Bonnet, 
‘‘made from indigenous British 
“ grass, that shall be equally good 
“ in texture and colour, as those 
‘* imported from Leghorn.”—This 
offer may lead, I should think, to 
much misunderstanding. In the 
first place, a hundred different 
persons may produce such hats 
or bonnets. In the next place, 
they may all be equal in colour 
and superior in texture to those 
imported from Leghorn, and yet 
they may all be extremely coarse ; 
so coarse as really not to be worth 
five shillings apiece. The So- 
ciety will, perhaps, give an ez 
planation of this offer; for, it 
appears to me to stand in need 
of one.—I have seen plat, and 


even bonnets, made at Bury - 


St. Edmunds, superior to any 
Leghorn that I have ever seen. 


England for teaching the knitting 
as well as the platting. Last 
Spring, when I published the 
last Number of the Cottage Eco- 
nomy, it was thought impossible 
for any body to do the knitting, 
except Jew-women. From the 
establishment of Mr, Cossina 
and his partners, at Bury St. 
Edmunds, I .am this day, to.re- 
ceive a Suffolk Girl, who learnt 
the knitting from. instructions 
given,in my book, and. who is 








There are several Schools in 






































* profit 


his partners.—I ‘have no doubt 
that this manufacture, which, 
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going down to Wittersham in 
Kent, to teach platting and knit- 
ting to the little girls in that 
parish. Here, then, this mystery 
is no longer a mystery—I am 
informed that great progress has 
been made in this buisness in 
several parishes in Suffolk. One 
thing I have heard, which stamps 
the character of the thing at once, 
and which proves the value of it, 
beyond all contradiction. It is 
this, that Mr. Cossine and his 
partners, have offered to maintain 
the poor of a certain parish fora 


‘hundred pounds a-year less than 


it now requires to maintain them, 
provided they have the work of 
the girls upon the straw. This 
is so clear a thing; it is a matter 
so unequivocal, that it leaves no 
room for doubt or cavilling. They 
say to the Overseers of the Parish : 
“ We will take all your poor : we 
“will maintain them instcad of 
* you, and for a hundred pounds 
*““a-year less, than their main- 


~“ tenance now costs you.” J 


believe that the poor costs seven 
hundred pounds a-year; so that 
here would be a saving of one 
pound out of seven, besides a 
to Mr. Cossrra and 


observe, remains upon the land, 


‘to benefit the land, willcause a 








very considerable reduction in the 
poor rates.—It is natural to sup- 
pose that those who import 
Leghorn bonnets and plat, will, 
as long as they: can, deny the 
English plat and the bonnets 
made in England. There are 
many persons in the country who 
have had plat made, and who 
have brought it to London to sell. 
Some of them have gone to per- 
sons who are actually choked up 
with the Leghorn plat, who tell 
them, of course, that this English 
plat does not answer. The best 
way is, to obtain English knitters, 
which will very soon be a matter 
of great ease. They have accom- 
plished this already at Bury St. 
Edmunds: and, doubtless, knitters 
will soon be to be got in any part 
of the country.—The Society of 
Arts appear to overlook the cir- 
cumstance that, it is not grass of 
which the hats and bonnets will 
be made, next year and for ever 
afier. Miss Woopnovse’s bon- 
net is made of the straw of grass ; 
but none of the Leghorn bonnets 
are. They are all made of the 
straw of Spring wheat ; that is to 
say, of bearded wheat, which is 


sown at the time that barley is 


sown, and which differs, in that 
respect, from other. kinds of 
wheat. Other kinds of wheat, 
will, however, do equally well ; 
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but then, these other kinds of 
wheat ought not to be’sown later 
than about January. The poorest 
and thinnest wheat may do; but 
there ought to be from fifteen to 
twenty bushels to the ‘acre.—To 
make the very finest plat; to 
make plat as fine as that of the 
bonnet of Miss Woopuovse, 
does, perhaps, demand the straw 


of grass. But the main quantity 


must come out of the straw of 


grain. This’ was always ‘my 
opinion, from the moment that I 
began to see the straw made. into 
plat. There is'a softness and a 
toughness in the wheat straw which 
are found in no other straw, as far 
as my observations have gone.— 
Mr. Cossine and his partners 
‘will,’ I believe (I am not swre), 
take any young. persons to be 
instructed in platting and knitting. 
They may go from‘any part of the 
country’ to Bury St. Edmunds. 
It will not: take, probably, more 
‘than acouple of months for a 
young woman of common capa- 
city to'learn the business; and it 
‘ will be a great deal better to send 
@ young woman to reside for a 
month or two in the cleanest town 
in England, and : where: every 
~ thing is done with more neatness 
else; it would-be a great’ deal 


thither than to expose her to the 
society and example of those 
dirtiest of all devils, the Jewesses 
of London. One would think 
that the nation must have been 
more cleanly when in Palestine, 
or else, in that hot country, their 
very rags must have crawled upon 
their backs. _They complained 
of their task-masters in Egypt ; 
but if they were as filthy then as 
they are now, they stood in need 
of somebody to keep a pretty 
tight hand over them. And, in- 
deed,.we, who read our Bibles, 
all know what a plague Moses had 
with them, to make them keep 
themselves from perishing from 
filth. Better not send a young 
woman to be tutored by things of 
this. description, leaving the dan- 
ger, or the example of blasphemy 
out of the question. One of the 
good things belonging to this dia- 
covery is, that it will give a good 
hearty blow to a numerous band 
of Jews. The dealers in Leghorn 
plat and bonnets ; that is to say, 
‘the importers and the exporters 
at Leghorn, are, for the most part, 
Jews.——At Bury St. Edmunds, 


-every thing can be learnt. It may’ 


serve for a yearor so; as.a Straw- 
plat University; and from the bot- 
tom of my soul, I believe, that more 
good might be learnt there, in the 





' Detter to send a young os 6 wham year, than has. been 
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learnt at the other two Universities 
for the last hundred years. I 
hear of a lady in-Suffolk, who has 
set the little girls of her parish to 
work upon this straw; and that 
she intends, that they shall all 
go to Church on Christmas-day, 
each with a bonnet of her own 
making upon her head. Nothing 
can be more praiseworthy than 
this; and if the King had issued 
his proclamation, or letter, or 
whatever else, Mr. Perr may call 
it, calling upon the Bishops. to 
call upon the Clergy to read to 
their Parishioners the last Num- 
ber of my Cottage Economy, in- 
stead of calling upon them to get 
money from their parishioners, to 
be sent up to Josnva Warsow, 
Wine and Brandy Merchant, of 
Mincing Lane, to be laid out by 
Joshua in the promoting of Chris- 
tian knowledge, His Majesty, I 
must say, would in my humble opi- 
nion, have been better employed. 
However, the manufacture will 
thrive; the thing will completely 
succeed; and that, too, without 
any particular effort of any body, 
in any sort of authority. The 
thing was well thought of before 


“it was made public; it was set 


about inthe right manner ; it was 
pushed off in the right direction ; 
it received its impulse from an 
able hand ; and it will not stop till 





the purpose be finally aceom- 
plished. I have no need to bestow 
any more of my time upon the 
matter. Fearing that, owing to 
the lateness of the period when I 
published the last Namber of 
Cottage Economy; fearing that 
nobody else might set about the 
matter this year, I caused a pretty 
large quantity of straw to be pre- 
pared. I have some that I could 
spare to any gentleman that wishes 
to try the thing in his parish: 
I have enough for any purpose of 
this sort ; and I would recommend 
to others, that which I would do 
myself; namely, send a- young 
woman to learn the platting and 
knitting, or engage one that has 
already learnt them. Give her 
so much a week and her board 
and lodging; or give her so much 
for each scholar that she shall 
perfect, and let her board and 
lodge herself—I will just add, 
that Iam SURE, that the English 
women will beat the Italians and 
the Americans. I am: quite sute 
of it; for I have already seen 
plat as much finer than that of 
Miss Woodhouse, as hers was 
finer than any of the Leghorn that 
I had‘ seeti! This, the reader 
will observe, is at the distance of 
only six montis; of not quite 
SEVEN MONTHS from the 





day, that the Women of England 
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were appealed to on this subject, 
. for the first time, in the few words 
that I had the honour to address 
- to them at the Opera-house. If 
such be the effect at the end of 
SEVEN MONTHS, and with a 
Summer the most untoward that 
the elements ever gave to this 
country of cold and wet summers ; 
if such be the effect, under such 
circumstances,. what will be the 
effect at the end of a few years? 
Why, proportionately finer the 
plat cannot become ; because it is 
already as fine as can be gratify- 
ing to the human sight; but in 
colour, in regularity, in beauty 
of execution, in all manner 
of ways, and in cheapness, a 
great progress will be made. I 
said from the beginning, and I 
say still, that the country will be 
a great exporter of this article ; 
and then mark what a blessing it 
is, performed, as the work must 
be, in the fields and in the cot- 
-tages; much of it, the winter 
evenings amusement to innumera- 
ble families, made happy by its 
means. It would be utterly im- 
possible to make it the cause of 
congregating together thousands 
‘of miserable creatures to toil and 
to lose their health, and to have 
their morals destroyed for the 
benefit of a few. I was greatly: 
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the Duke of Sussex when he 
gave me the Medal for this disco- 
very; namely, that;it was the 
more valuable as it promised to 
produce a manufacture, which 
could be carried on in every part 
of the country. This observation 
shows, that the Royal Duke had 
reflected upon the subject ; and I 
am very sure that the event will 
show the wisdom of the observa- 
tion. 





GROSSE’S ANTIQUITIES. 


I some time ago borrowed, in 
this sort of way, a set of Mr. 
Warre’s History. of the Antiqui- 
ties of Selborne. Two copies were 
sent me, without the names or 
places of abode, of the gentlemen 
who were so kind as to send them. 
I have read the work through, and 
both sets have been taken great 
care of, and are ready to be .ne- 
turned, with my best thanks for 
the use of them.—I wish ‘very 
much to have the use of Grosse’s 
Antiquities of England, Ireland 
and Scotland, from this time to 
the first of February. Ifany Gen- 
tleman will be so obliging as ‘to 
lend me the work, 1 will take’ the 
greatest possible care of it, E 


pleased with the observation. of  tay-out upon it. 
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want it-very much, and it costs — 
more than I, at present, with to 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 22d November. 


Per Quarter. s. a. 


DE nn cc cnsnensl 50 6 
BED: x ais bia octme pa’ 30 11 
rrr 28 6 
SID < 6608 iid kine neck ie 
DE sétaneeewnane 35 10 
PORD bik adedvckogel 34 #7 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 


. Corn, &c. soid and delivered in 


this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 22d November. 


Qrs. 6. .t& se. d. 
Wheat 10,690 for 29,670 19 8 Average, 55 6 
Barley. .5,809.... 8.999 5 Q...cccoces 30°11 
Oats.. 8,919....10,897 10 10..........24 5 
Rye...+.. GB <a FB B.Becocccsee SS A 
Beans .. 1,673.... 3,260 6 10.......... 38 11 
Peas.... 3,781. ... 3,402 17 9... 00... 3802 


Quarters of English Grain, &c. 


. arrived Coastwise, from Noy. 24 


to Nov. 29, inclusive. 


Wheat... 9,234 , Pease....2,94 
Barley... .8,773 |.Tares...... — 


Malt ..... 4,225 | Linseed.... — 
Oats.... 9,608 | Rape...... A, 
mye CI 12 | Brank.. 





Beans... 2,258 Mustard... "604 


Various Seeds, 272; Flax, 7; 
and arte 165 qrs—Flour, me 9 
cks. 


From Ireland —Oats, 6,235 qrs. | 


Foreign. — Linseed, 758 qrs.— 
Flour, 200 barrels. ’ P 








Friday, Nov. 28.—The arrivals 
of this week are tolerably good, 
and the Wheat trade is dull at 
rather lower prices than Monday. 
Barley is reduced full 1s. per qr. 
Beans and Peas sell very heavily, 
and are rather cheaper. Oats go 
off slowly, and hardly maintain 
Monday’s rates. 


Monday, Dec. 1.—The arrivals 
of all descriptions of Grain last 
week were considerable, and this 


-| morning there is a good fresh sup- 


ply of Wheat,-Barley, Beans, and 
Peas, from Essex, Kent, and Suf- 
folk, with a fair quantity of Oats 
from the northern ports. There is 
a dull trade for every description 
of Wheat to-day, and even the best 
qualities are ls. per qr. cheaper, 
and all other qualities are so very 
difficult to sell, that although of- 
fered at 2s. per quarter reduction 
from the prices of this day se’n- 
night, very few sales could be 
effected. 


Barley is now so plentiful, that 
it has again fallen 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter. Beans came more freely 
to market, and they are declined 


{ ls. to 2s, per quarter. Grey Peas 


are much more abundant than of 
late, and they are reduced in value 
2s. per quarter. Boiling Peas are 
2s. per quarter lower. Prime dry 
Oats alone command the attention 
of our buyers, they nearly maintain 
last quotations, but other sorts are 
very dull; and 1s. per quarter 
cheaper. Flour is unaltered. 








Price on Board Ship. 


Flour, per sack ...... 45s. to 50s. 


——- Seconds ........ 40s. — 44s. 
_=—-— North Country ..38s. — 40s, 
Wheat, Old Red......46s. — 57s. 


——-— Qld White... .52s. — 63s. 
——— - New Fine ....40s, — 42s. 
—-—— Superfine... ..44s. — 48s. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QUARTER, excepting where other- 
wise named; from Wednesday to Satur- 
day last, inclusive, 


- The Scotch Marbets are the Returns of the 


Week before. 

WuHear. s. d. s. d. 
Uxbridge, ‘per load ....{101. Os. 161. 10s, 
Aylesbury... ditto... 91. Us. 12d, Os. 
Newbury .o.0c00s 000s 35 0 — 72 0 
Reading ........1...|/ 41 9 — 56 0 
Healey 2055's. Sac cvee 38 O— 63 0 
Banbury .......... ..| 422 O— 56 0 
a Ey 42 0— 68 0 
Warminster ;,...... a . 0— 66 0 
Sherborne o— 00 


Dorchester, per load .. “hat Os. 171. Os. 
Exeter, per bushel ,...| 7 6— 9 0 





Lewes ......... 48 0— 64 0 
. Guildford, per load... 114 Os, 160. 15s. 
Winchester, ditto ....|104 0s, 151. 15s. 
Basingstoke........+: 47 0— 62 0 
nae oe load ..| 94. Os. 141. Ss. 
Yarmouth... ......++ -| 44 0— > - 
eee) 42 O— 
pepe res: 36 9 — 46 0 
orncastle.....+.s-.| 49 O— 48 0 
Ghowiend, <0 ccncenae 36 9 — 52 0 
Northampton ..:...-- 44 g— 52 0 
_ Truro, 24 galls.toabush.| 20 0— 0 : 
Swansea, per bushel. ... f Pe - 
Nottingham ......... _- 
Dothys$4 query te tet 46 0— 57 0 
Newcastle ... :..| 36 O0— 55 0 
"Dalkeith, per boll ® .,..| 18 O— 30. 0 
Haddington, ditto®,...| 21 6— 34 0 


© ‘The Scotch boll is 3 Tr eent more 
than 4 bushe 


Liverpool, Nov.25.—In the course 
of last week there was a good deal | 
of animation.in this market, and 
fine Wheats sold at a further im- 
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provement in prices ; but the mar- 
ket of this day being but indiffer- 
ently attended there was but little 
business done, and each article of 
the trade may be considered nomi- 
nally the same as those of this day 
se’nnight, 


Imported into Liverpool from 
the 18th to the 24th November 
1823, inclusive :—Wheat, 7,230; 
Oats, 17,231; Barley, 516; Malt, 
570 ; Beans, 232; and Ryc, 5 quar- 
ters. Oatmeal, 250 packs of 240 Ibs. 
Flour, 895 sacks. 


Bristol, Nov. 29.—There is more 
business doing here in Corn, &c. 
than has been for some time past, 
at nearly the following - rates :— 
Best Wheat from 8s. to 8s. 3d.; 
inferior ditto, 5s, to Gs. 6d. ; Barley, 
2s. 9d. to 4s. 3d.; Beans, 3s. 6d. to 
5s. 3d.; Oats, 2s. to 3s.; and Malt, 
4s. Gd. to 7s. per bushel. Flour, 
Seconds, 30s. to 46s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Nov. 27.—Our sup- 
ply of Beans has materially in- 
creased, and they were a heavy 
sale at a decline in price of about 
ls. per quarter; the same of Bar- 
ley. Flour also was lower, Wheat, 
of best quality and condition, fully 
maintained the currency of this 
day se’nnight. Oats, Peas, Malt, 
&c. without alteration. The retail 
price of Flour has falicn 2d, per 
16 Ibs, 


Ipswich, Nov. 29.—Our market 


to-day was not so largely supplied 
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__with Barley, and the. quality was 


generally middling and inferior. 
Wheat came. more freely, but the 
quality was very damp and thin. 
Prices were rather lower, as fellow: 
—Old Wheat, 50s. to 60s.; New 
ditto, 44s. to 54s.; Barley, 24s. to 
30s.; Beans, old, 37s.; New ditto, 
30s, to 32s.; Peas, 30s.; and Oats, 
20s. to 24s, per quarter. 


Wisbech, Noy. 29.—Our market 
was not only dull in the sale of 
Wheat, but the article was from 
ls. to 2s. per quarter lower, except 
for a prime dry sample or two. 
Oats and Beans without any varia- 
tion from last week. 


Wakefield, Nov. 28.—We have 
had a good supply of all kinds of 
Grain up the river, excepting 
Wheat and Oats. Not having 
many buyers, Fine Wheats are 
very dull, at a decline of Is. to 
2s. per quarter; secondary . and 
stale Wheats are very dull sale, 
at full 3s, per quarter less, In 
Mealing Oats no alteration; but 


' Shelling is 6d. per load lower. 


The supply of Malting Barley be- 
ing larger, the trade has been very 
dull, at a reduction of 2s. to 3s. per 
quarter. No alteration in Malt, 
Flour, or Rapeseed. 


COUNTRY 


| CATTLE anv MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Horncastle, Nov. 29.—Beef 5s. to 
6s. per stone of 14Ibs. ; Mutton 4¢, 
to Sd.; Pork 5d. to Sd.; and Veal, 
Gd, to 7d, per Jb. 








prea senate oat 
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Bristol, Nov. 27.—Beef from 4d. 
to 54d.; Mutton 5d. to 53d.; and 
Pork 4d. to 5d. per Ib. sinking 
offal. 


At Morpeth market on Wednes- 
day, there were a good many Cat- 
tle, but only a short supply of 
Sheep: there being few buyers, 
prices continue much the same.— 
Beef from 4s, 3d, to 4s.; and Mut- 
ton 4s. 3d, to 5s. 6d. per stone, sink- 
ing offals. 


At Uttoxeter Fair, a great quan- 
tity of Cheese was pitched, which 
sold very briskly from 50s. to 56s. 
per 120 lbs. ; a few dairies fetched 
rather more money. The very great 
improvement in the quality of the 
Cheese exhibited in these Fairs 
may be attributable partly to the 
great degree of emulation excited 
by the public exhibition of it, but 
mainly to the taking off the greater 
part of the exorbitant tax on salt. 





City, 3 December 1823. 
BACON. | 


The sudden and rapid advance 
in price has alarmed those who had 
made extensive time-bargains at 
33s. or 34s. 0n board; and they are 
resorting to every possible contri- 
vance to evade the fulfilment. With 
some of them it is a matter of ne- 
cessity; for they are not in a condi- 
tion to be able to ship Bacon at a 
loss of 35s. or 40s. per bale; and 





great many scruples’ which, some 
years ago, encumbered operations 
of this kind.—If we have a long 
continuance of cold weather (as 
last year) it will enable the Agents 
of the Belfast houses, who possess 
great means, to keep up the price 
of pork; butif, on the contrary, 
the weather should be mild, the 
high price of that article will make 
it dangerous to hold; and any indi- 
cation of a giving way on their 
part would probably occasion a 
great fall beth in Bacon and Pork. 
—On board, 48s. to 50s,—Landed, 
50s, te 52s. 


BUTTER. 


There is a good demand for But- 
ter, and the price being moderate, as 
compared with Bacon and Cheese, 
there is no probability of its going 
down, for the present at any rate. 
—On board: Carlow, 84s. to 86s.— 
Belfast, 84s.—Waterford, 78s. to 
80s.—Dublin, 80s.—Cork or Li- 
merick, 76s.-—— Landed: Carlow, 
86s. to 88s.— W aterford, 78s. to 80s. 
— Dublin, 80s. to 82s.—Belfast, 86s. 


—Cork‘and Limerick, 80s.—Dutch, | 


94s. to 96s.—Pork, landed, 50s. to 
52s, 


CHEESE. 


This article is brisk in the coun- 
try and dall in London.—Old Che- 
shire, 70s. to.80s.; New, 56s. to 64s. 
— Double Ghestany60netoG0e.s-© Sin- 

gle, 46s, 86s, 
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Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4lb. Loaf is stated at from 7d. 
to 9d. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Dec. I. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
s. d. & d. 


Beef ........-2 10 to 3 10 
Mutton...... oso 4—4 0 
Waaans ss ect 44—5 4 
POE oie «cow 3 10 — 4 10 


Beasts ... 3,243 | Sheep .. . 21,780 
Calves ....110] Pigs...... 240 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


ae 4. fa & 
OE inn ocisis 2 0 to3 0 
Mutton....... 24—3 4 
ere 28s—4 8 
POR. sce veces 3 0—5 0O 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a dd, &. 


VOR. cccvesces 4—85 
ere 8 — 4° 


= 
S 
— 
5 
> 
, 
o 
Oo 
~ 
oor oc ® 


POTATOES, 


SpivaLFIELps.—per Ton. 


Ware......£2 5 to £4 O 
Middlings......1 10 — 1 15 
Chrts.,........0 0— 9 O 
Common Red..2 10 — 3 0 


| Onions,.2s. Od,--Os. Od. per bush. 















































Common Red. .2 


Smithfield, — Flay . 
Straw.. 
Clover. 
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HOPS. 


Monday, Dec. 1.—No alteration 
in the price of — since our last. 







St, James’s.—Hay. - 
: Straw.. 
. Clover. 
Whitechapel.--Hay... 

. Btraw.. 


! , Clover. 


Boroven,—per Ton. 


 Ware....... £2 5 to £3 10 
Middlings......115 — 2° 0 
Chats......z.. ? 10 — 0 0 
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to 


.95se to 


. 65s. 
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068. 
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to 
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Onions..0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


. 80s. to 105s. 
. 36s; 


42s. 


126s. 
110s. 
' 44s. 
110s. 
110s, 

44s, 
126s, 





Markers. 640 


Maidstone, Nov. 27.—In conse- 
quence of. the advance.in Londen, 
we have, experienced rather better 
trade, and some few lots have been 
disposed of, but not to any great 
amount, as the principal part of 
the Hops round this neighbourhood 
| are put in bags, which are not mach 
enquired after. 


‘Worcester, Noy.,22.—56 pockets 
of Old Hops were this day weighed 
in our Market. Prices as follow: 
1818, 3/. 10s. to 41. 4s. ; 1819; BU. 15s. 
to 4l. 15s. ; 1820, 3/. 10s. to 47. 10s. ; 
1821, 4/. 10s. to Si, 12s. ; 1822, 71. 7s. 
to 91. Rumours are various as to 
| the duty of the kingdom; it is now 
stated from 20,000/. to 23,000/; 
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COAL MARKET, Nov. 28. 


Shipset Market. Shipssold. Price, 
34 Newcastle... 26}. . 39s. 6d.to 45s. 6d. 
14 Sunderland..11§. . 38s. 6¢,.—47s, Od: 
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